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SUBMARINES AND ZEPPELINS 
. IN WARFARE AND OUTRAGE. °. 


By ARCHIBALD?HourD. 


British submarines, in proportion to the 
opportunities which they have had of coming to 
action, have achieved at least as large a measure 
of success as German submarines. That may 
seem a remarkable and even unfounded state- 
ment. It is, however, a fact which is disclosed 
by a study of the course of the war at sea. 
Underwater craft have been employed as 
weapons of war and as weapons of outrage, 
but only the Central Powers have used them 
without regard to the dictates of humanity or 
the laws of nations. — | 

Acts of murder always attract widespread 
attention. It is on record that demented men 
have deliberately indulged in crimes of the 
first degree for the gratification of one short 
period of inglorious notoriety or for the purpose 
of satiating a desire for revenge. They have 
taken a pride in the ingenuity which they 


have exhibited in pursuit of their aim. There 
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is no murderer more to be feared by society 
than the man who is master of a science or has 
an inventive, or at least an adaptive, faculty. 
The parallel holds if applied to the methods 
pursued, by the Germans. From the opening 
of the: war they have committed acts of outrage 
and murder either by way of revenge or in order 
to produce psychological results. Belgium was 
overrun partly with a view to punishing a small 
state which had dared to bar Germany’s way, 
and partly for the purpose of putting the fear 
of Germany, the belligerent with a “ blood and 
iron”? policy, into the hearts of other small 
nations. The fate of the massacred Belgians 
was intended to serve as an advertisement that 
Germans would bathe in blood any country 
refusing to bow before her “ military necessity.”’ 
Servia and Montenegro did not heed the warning, 
and they also have suffered martyrdom, for 
which the Allies intend to exact the fullest 
reparation. The Huns, to borrow from the 
Emperor William the term which he applied 
to his soldiers, have gone forth deliberately to 
spread terror in the world, thinking thereby to 
frighten potential enemies into acquiescence 
in Germany’s lawless acts, even though human 
life be crushed and the property of neutrals 
ruined, 
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The same routine has been followed by sea 
and in the air as by land. The submarine 
in an early stage of the war was employed 
according to the ordinary usages of decent 
wartare. It is the weapon of opportunity. 
At first, by the very element of surprise, it met 
with a measure of success. Offensive-defensive 
measures were improvised by the Allies and its 
career was not ended, it is true, but was restricted 
within such narrow limits as represented the 
defeat of Germany’s anticipation of being there- 
by able to reduce the British Fleet to a parity in 
strength to her own. The Zeppelins possibly 
were built in the belief that they would prove of 
value as weapons of military precision. That 
expectation was not realised. It was found that 
this type of airship could be employed over 
enemy country only on dark nights and that, 
once its peril was apprehended and suitable 
defensive precautions adopted, it had to fly | 
high and could only exercise its destructive 
influence blindly. The Zeppelin, in fact, be- 
came like the submarine, not a legitimate engine 
of war, but an instrument of outrage and murder, 

In these circumstances the Germans have 
conducted their campaign under the sea and 
in the air; the laws of warfare, by which 
Germanv, in common with other nations, had 
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agreed to be bound, were ignored. What would 
have been said in the old duelling days of a man 
who agreed to fight with swords and then, at 
the critical moment, when the seconds had 
withdrawn, whipped out a pistol and killed his 
opponent. - That is much what Germany has 
done. At every Hague Conference her repre- 
sentatives, duly accredited, conspired to en- 
courage other nations—the United States as well 
as Britain, France, Italy and Russia—to rely 
on the conventions which rested on the generally 
recognised laws of warfare. Baron Marschell 
.von Bieberstein, speaking on behalf of Germany 
at the last assembly of the great States of the 
world before the war, declared on behalf of 
Germany, that “military acts are not ruled 
exclusively by the stipulations of international 
law.’’ Continuing, he added, further emphasis- 
ing his words, that “there are other factors ; 
conscience, good sense, and the sentiment of 
duties imposed by the principles of humanity 
will be the surest guides for the conduct of sea- 
men (Zeppelin crews as well as submarine 
crews are seamen) and will constitute the most 
efficacious guarantee against abuse. The officers 
of the German Navy, I say it with a high voice, 
will always fulfil in the strictest manner the 
duties which flow from the unwritten law of 
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humanity and civilisation.” ‘* As to the senti- 
ments of humanity and civilisation,” he further. 
declared, in the same speech, in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding, ‘‘I cannot 
admit that any Government or any country 
is superior to that which I have the honour to 
represent.”’ 

Apart from the dictates of humanity, what was 
the international law, and what is still the inter- 
national law, with reference to war on commerce 
and the bombardment of undefended towns ? 
In the first place, it was agreed that merchant 
ships should be sunk only in exceptional 
circumstances—that is when there was no 
convenient port to which prizes could be taken. 
The right to interfere with commerce rests on 
prize law, and it could be argued that a ship 
sunk is not a prize, in that though the country 
whose flag it carried may suffer loss, the captor 
in sinking the ship secures no prize. Moreover, 
sach vessels cannot be brought before a prize 
court, in accordance with ancient custom, and 
thus the restraints on arbitrary and illegal 
acts imposed by the law of nations are removed. 
Whatever may be the validity of this argument, 
it was agreed that merchant ships could not 
be sunk until they had been warned to stop, 
visited, and searched, and the crews and 
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passengers, if any passengers were on board, had 
been removed to “ a place of safety.” 

The submarine, which in its latest development 
is as large as a small cruiser and mounts guns 
as well as tubes for the discharge of torpedoes, 
carrying some 300 lbs. of high explosives, is an 
ordinary man-of-war with the advantage, 
offensive as well as defensive, of ability to travel 
submerged in order to make or to evade attack. 
Let that fact be noticed; the submarine is a 
cruiser with the power of submergence. Its 
crew is better situated than the frigate of the 
old days. It was the almost universal custom 
for merchant ships to be armed in order to 
enable them to defend themselves against attack. 
. At one time it was a punishable offence for 
British merchant ships to go to sea without 
suitable armament, and the American Navy 
Department has admitted that arming for 
defensive purposes, if not a duty, is at least 
a right which may be exercised without changing 
the status of the vessel. The attacking frigate 
had to approach “in the open,” and many a 
fierce fight occurred between ships of war and 
ships of commerce. If a swifter and better 
armed frigate came on the scene to succour the 
merchant ship, the attacking vessel could not 
escape but had to fight an action; in many cases 
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it dix so with disastrous results to itself. It 
was in these conditions that the old precedents 
governing warfare on seaborne commerce were 
estabhshed, to be at length incorporated in the 
law of nations. 

The submarine is in most respects more favour- 
ably situated than the frigates of the past. 
A vessel of the latest type carries in the first 
place more powerful guns, guns with a greater 
range and of more destructive power; and the 
modern merchant ship, though more handy than 
her predecessor, the steam engine having super- 
ceded sails, is more vulnerable. The sailing 
vessel was built of wood, and wood floats; 
the steamer is constructed of steel, and the steel 
hull has only to be pierced for the vessel to 
sink. The frigate carried guns only; the sub- 
marine mounts a number of tubes from which 
she can discharge torpedoes, which travel at 
a high speed for five or six thousand or more 
yards with considerable accuracy, any one 
being sufficient to destroy in a few seconds any 
merchant ship which it strikes. But there is 
a further distinction. The latest type of sub- 
marine, with a surface speed of 18 or more knots, 
is swifter than the ordinary ocean tramp. 
Travelling on the surface it can overtake its 
quarry, and if on the beam or bow it can 
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approach while still submerged. Observing 
through the periscope the merchant vessel 
proceeding at an economical speed—necessarily 
slow—the submarine commander can calculate 
to a nicety what course he must steer to enable 
him to converge on his prey. His submerged 
speed, though much less than the speed when 
running on the surface, is usually sufficient to 
enable him to achieve his purpose; unseen by 
his victim he can draw in until he is within 
gunshot range. If he approaches on the surface, 
he has at his disposal at least one-third more 
‘speed than when submerged and can overhaul 
the commercial vessel, for few merchant ships 
travel at more than ten to fifteen knots. If, 
when he is carrying out this operation, a surface 
man-of-war bearing the enemy’s flag appears, 
the submarine can, in a few seconds, disappear 
beneath the water and thus evade action, 
even if it is not favourably situated to devote 
its attention to the surface man-of-war. 

Those are the parallel conditions as between 
the frigate of the sail era and the submarine of 
to-day. Months before the British Government 
declared its blockade—which was a retaliatory 
measure decided upon in March, 1915, after | 
Germany had begun submarine piracy in 
February—the Germans announced that they 
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intended to employ their submarines in com- 
merce destruction, setting at defiance all 
restraints imposed by considerations of law or 
of humanity. “ Hvery hostile merchant ship 
in these (British) waters will be destroyed, 
even if it is not always possible to avoid thereby 
dangers which threaten the crews and 
passengers.” That was a specific declaration 
of an intention to commit acts of murder on 
the high seas. The fate of the unarmed liner 
** Lusitania ”’ first illustrated the character of 
the campaign in a manner which shocked the 
civilised world; there have since, unfortunately, 
been only too many indications of the barbarous 
intentions of the Germans since that awful event 
brought to a terrible death nearly two thousand 
unresisting and unprotected men, women and 
little children. Since this horrifying campaign 
of murder on the high seas was inaugurated, 
Germany has killed no fewer than 3,117 non 
combatants—1,175 passengers, 1,754 seamen and 
188 fishermen.* 

The almost universal condemnation under 
which the German nation has brought itself 
by these acts against our common humanity 
cannot. even be qualified by a measure of 


- *,The President. of the British. Board of Trade, House of 
Commons, April 19th, 1916. , 
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admiration for the skill and dexterity which 
Germans claim to have been exhibited by the 
commanders of submarines.. When “Jack the 
Ripper” enacted horrors in the streets of London, 
evading capture for many months, the loathing 
which his doings aroused was accompanied by 
no feeling of appreciation of the manner in 
which he committed the deeds or of the success 
with which he evaded capture. The officers 
of German submarines have done nothing more 
than any naval officers could do in a similar 
position. The seas are crowded with ships 
and it is not difficult for a submarine, swift and 
stealthy in approach, to attack them. Murder 
is always easy. Any man devoid of morality 
and with an ingenious and contriving mind 
could, in the streets of London, New York, 
Madrid or any other city, pursue a career of 
assassination by night with the assurance that 
he would secure many victims before he fell 
into the hands of the law. As there can be no 
complete provision in towns and cities against 
murder—not even if ten per cent. of the popula- 
tion were policemen would the precautionary 
measures suffice—so at sea, as the world’s 
maritime records show, it is impossible to 
prevent acts of piracy and murder. ,It was 
hoped that the spread of education and the 
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general improvement in morals, in combination 
with a clearer conception of the dictates of 
humanity which are God-like in their origin, 
had led men to abandon such nefarious habits. 
The Germans, calling in aid the triumphs of 
physical science, in which men of all nationalities 
share, but to the use of which they have 
voluntarily set bounds, have revived the 
enormities of the dark past in this enlightened 

twentieth century. Shall they therefore be | 
regarded -as clever or in any way admirable ? 
Consider the estimation in which the ordinary 
murderer is held, and then let an answer be 
given to that question affecting the body of 
men, who, though acting under superior orders, 
have committed with callous | disregard of 
ordinary human feelings, and on a wholesale 
scale without parallel in the annals of the 
_ universe, a long series of acts of murder on the 
high seas. Declaring her intention to fight 
with clean hands and leading other nations to 
bolieve in her bona fides, Germany has behaved 
as a very outlaw among nations. 

It was also provided by international law that 
“open towns” should not be bombarded. 
Britain, like the United States, has a long coast 
line. Under the sanction of international law, 
it has been the British practice not to provide 
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defences for the towns and villages on the ‘fringe 
of the sea except in cases where military con- 
siderations are foremost. That is the’ policy 
followed by all civilised nations of the’ world. 
The number of points on the American coast 
protected against enemy action can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Germany has only 
_a@ restricted coast line washed by the waters of 
the North Sea or the waters of the Baltic. It 
was economically possible for her to defend 
a larger proportion of her littoral than any 
other country has ever done—in order, as it was 
assumed, to prevent invasion. The policy was 
adopted before she possessed a considerable 
fleet. : _ * |: 
Nor is that all. Count Zeppelin over a period 
of twenty years developed a type of rigid airship 
with a great radius of action. The progress of 
his researches and trials was watched by the 
inhabitants of other nations with interest and 
even with admiration. Some scepticism was 
felt. as to the possibility of Zeppelins proving 
efficient scouts, either by sea or by land, owing 
to the large target they presented for attack 
so long as they travelled at a low altitude, 
bringing them within reach of anti-aircraft 
guns. Those doubts as to the value of such air- 
ships for the purposes of reconnaissance or even 
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military damage in a theatre of war, have been, 
in large measure, justified. The Germans 
realised the comparative failure of a type of 
ship in which their hopes resided. In blind 
fury, they determined on a career of outrage. 
They flung to the winds the convention pro- 
tecting undefended towns, and over a long 
series of months they have employed great 
airships, as well as swift cruisers, for the 
promiscuous bombardment, by shell or by bomb, 
of British seaside resorts and inland towns 
devoid of military importance. They have thus 
killed 550 persons, men, . women and children, 
injured 1,005 others, and damaged a large 
number of buildings, but they have in no way 
affected the power of the British people to engige © 
in war. The Zeppelin and cruiser campaigns of 
outrage have been failures, as the inhuman acts 
of German submarines have failed, viewed from 
the standpoint of men engaged in honourable 
wartare. 

The deeds of submarines and Zeppelins have 
by the very horrors by which they have been 
accompanied : created a great commotion 
throughout the world. There can be no doubt 
as to the verdict of history on the murders 
committed by the airship raids and the hasty 
visits to the British coasts under cover of night 
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by fast steaming cruisers. What will be the 
verdict on the German submarines? It is 
possible to obtain some conception of what will 
be thought in after days of this campaign, 
viewed from the military standpoint. The 
General Board which advises the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States on technical matters 
has presented a report which is of permanent 
interest as an indication of the opinion of 
impartial professional observers on the courses 
pursued by Germany, supported, to some extent, 
by Austria-Hungary. “ The deeds of the sub- 
marines,” it was remarked, ‘‘ have been so 
spectacular that in default of engagements 
between the main fleets undue weight has been 
attached to them.’ There have been two 
phases of submarine activity. In the first, 
underwater craft were employed as honourable 
weapons of war; in the second, after all the 
German cruisers at large had been dealt with, 
they have been used for purposes of outrage. 
On both these aspects of submarine warfare the 
General Board, of which Admiral Dewey is 
President, has passed judgment. 
|. Submarines in honourable warfare.— 
At the beginning of the war in the North 
Sea and elsewhere about Great Britain, 
and later in the Mediterranean where 
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conditions were not entirely dissimilar, 
the German submarines obtained some 
striking successes against the Allies before 
the latter, who held the general control of 
the sea, discovered the proper method of 
guarding against attack by their invisible 
enemy. Both in the North Sea and in the 
Mediterranean, the submarine upon its 
first appearance scored heavily. Its high. 
score was obtained by surprise ; it was not 
due to inherent combatant superiority.” 
In other words, the General Board of the 
United States, the highest technical 
authority in America, has reached the con- 
clusion that in honourable warfare the 
submarine—German as well as others— 
is a weapon which suffers under serious 
limitations. 

2. Submarines for purposes of outrage.— 
“* After six months of warfare,” the Board 
has stated, *‘ the submarine form of attack 
drew renewed attention by its direction 
against hostile commerce. American public 
attention was redoubled towards this side 
of the war owing to the humanitarian 
interests involved, and to the diplomatic 
questions which were raised thereby. To 
hastily-formed public opinion, it seemed 
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that submarines were accomplishing great 
military results because little else of im- 
portance occurred in the maritime war to 
attract public attention. Yet at the present 
time—Novyember 9th, 1915—when the 
Allies have learned in great measure how 
to protect their commerce, as they learned 
a few months previously to protect their 
navies from the submarine menace, it is 
apparent that the submarine is not an 
instrument fitted to dominate naval war- 
fare. . . . Allied commerce is continuing 
under a loss in no way vital. The sub- 
marine is a most useful auxiliary, whose 
importance will no doubt increase, but at 
present there is no evidence that it will 
become supreme.” In confirmation of this 
verdict, the Imperial German Chancellor, 
in a speech delivered to the General Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag, recently declared 
that “‘a great mistake has been committed 
in over-estimating the submarine campaign 
against England.” He confessed that 
German “naval experts no longer believe 
in the probability of reducing England to 
starvation and ruin by submarines, even 
if the war last for another two years ’’— 
that is, until the spring of 1918. 
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On the highest expert authority of an im- 
partial character, which can be quoted at a 
moment when seven of the great maritime 
nations of the world are in the grip of the war, 
the German submarine, both as a weapon of 
honourable warfare and as a weapon of outrage, 
has failed. That is the verdict, though, in 
pursuit of her campaign of piracy, Germany 
cast behind her all the restraints of civilisation 
and humanity. 

It has been claimed that British submarines 
in proportion to the opportunities which they 
have had of coming to action have achieved 
at least as large a measure of success as German 
submarines. The distinction between the opera- 
tions of the two navies with underwater craft 
lies in the respect which British officers have 
paid to human life, whether on board enemy or 
neutral ships. ‘“‘ No non-combatant has been 
injured by Great Britain in her war at sea or 
neutral vessel sunk.”* But in their legitimate 
sphere of action, British submarines have 
obtained great successes. As Admiral Dewey 
and his fellow members of the General Board 
have observed, “ The superiority of the naval 
forces of the Entente Allies has been so great as 


* The President of the British Board of Trade, House of 
Commons, April 19th, 1916. 
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to remain without serious challenge. By this 
great superiority they have securely held the 
objective of all naval effort ; namely, the control 
and utilisation of ocean communication on 
behalf of their own trade and commerce and 
military transportation, while denying such 
utilisation to their enemies.”’ Since the opening 
of the war the German commercial flag has not 
been seen at sea. Without a struggle, Germany 
abandoned not only her valuable oversea trade, 
but her colonial empire. She struck no blow on 
behalf either of her merchant ships or her 
colonies. The same course was adopted by 
Austria-Hungary so far as her merchant navy 
and oversea trade were concerned. These two 
Powers at the beginning of the war possessed— 
they have since suffered losses—5,500,000 gross 
tons of merchant ships. They relinquished 
the economic and military advantages flowing 
from the employment of that vast tonnage. 
The war navies of the Central Powers, apart 
from submarines, have also been inactive. 
When hostilities opened, Germany possessed a 
fleet second only in strength to the British 
Navy and stronger than the combined fleets of 
France, Russia and Italy, bearing in mind the 
advantages due to unity of training and unity 
of control. Austria-Hungary had no mean 
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strength. These two countries had built or 
approaching completion the following men-of- 
war :— 
Germany. Austria- 
Hungary. 
tons. tons. 

Capital ships .. 43 of 779,371 13 of 178,727 
Cruisers .. .. o7 of 180,383 Sof 21,185 
Torpedo craft— 

(Destroyers, tor- 

pedo boats and 

submarines) about 150 70 
Possessed of these considerable naval forces, 
- not a single battleship of the Central Powers has 
been outside protected waters—that is, waters 
protected by shore guns, mines and submarines— 
since the beginning of the war, and the cruisers 
have merely indulged in occasional lightning 
‘raids. That has been the empty record of the 
main fleets of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

In these circumstances British submarines, 
as well designed and built and as skilfully 
handled as the German submarines which have 
pursued a war of outrage, have had few targets 
for attack. On the one side month after month 
has passed and the fleets—war and commercial— 
have been practically idle, offering few oppor- 
tunities to British submarines; on the other 
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side, the whole of the British Fleet and its 
auxiliaries, numbering over 3,000 units, large 
and small, has been continually at sea exercising 
effective control, and thus enabling the British 
mercantile marine, the largest in the world, 
to continue its business. German submarines 
have had thousands of targets; British sub- 
marines have been compelled to search for a 
few targets. They have invaded the Baltic ; 
they have passed up the Dardanelles and spread 
confusion in Constantinople itself, in spite of 
shore defences and cleverly devised minefields. 
There have been no episodes in the war to com- 
pare for daring and seamanlike skill with the 
journeys which British submarines have made 
to the Sea of Marmora. As the British Prime 
Minister has remarked :—**' Nothing has been 
more conspicuous than the service of our sub- 
marines. Let me just mention this fact— 
it is a most significant and encouraging fact, as 
showing how the old spirit of the British Navy, 
its adventure, its gallantry, its resources, per- 
vades those who have to manipulate these 
strange modern machines just as. much as it 
did those who served under Drake, Hood and 
Nelson. Up to the 26th of last month British 
submarines operating against enemy vessels © 
- :* Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, November 2nd, 1915. 
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in the Sea of Marmora have succeeded in sinking 
or damaging two battleships, five gunboats, 
one torpedo boat, and no less than 197 supply 
ships of all kinds, whether steamers or sailing 
vessels. That is a wonderful chapter in the 
history of the British Navy.” In subsequent 
months this record was added to still further. 
The dramatic invasion of the Baltic by British 
submarines during the summer of 1915 con- 
stitutes an incident in the war’ bearing con- 
spicuous testimony to the skill and hardihood 
of British naval officers and men. Until winter 
came, bringing with it icefields in place of a 
lambent sea, these small craft dominated the 
Baltic in spite of all the protective measures 
adopted by the Germans. The German battle- 
ship ““Pommern”’ was torpedoed, if not sunk, in 
the Gulf of Danzig on July 2nd, and the same 
fate met the cruisers ‘* Prinz Adalbert,”’ 
** Bremen ” and “‘ Undine,”’ together with several 
destroyers and many ships carrying military 
supplies. So long as the summer lasted, 
Germany was compelled to relinquish the use 
of the only area of water in which hitherto she 
had regarded herself as supreme. Nor have 
British submarines failed to take toll of the 
German Navy in the North Sea so far as 
opportunities of attacking cruisers and the 
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larger destroyers have offered. But for the 
most part the Germans have exercised a wise 
discretion, and have kept their men-of-war 
within the protected “ wet triangle’ of which 
Heligoland forms the apex. - | 
Sufficient has been said to show that in honour- 
able warfare British submarines have been at 
least as successful as German submarines. 
In the unlawful pursuit of murder of non- 
combatants and injury of non-military goods, 
neutral or otherwise, there has been no com- 
petition between the two fleets. Germany’s 
record in those respects stands unparalleled 
in the records of the human race, and mankind 
may well pray that the time is at hand when such 
deeds of “ blood and iron” may, by the com- 
bination of civilised nations, be rendered 
impossible of repetition.. 
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